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THE MONARCH OF THE SEA. 


Old King Coal; ““THEY RECKON ILL WHO LEAVE ME OUT. 
WHEN ME THEY FLY, I AM THE WINGS!” 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. . . “Suet Limitea.” 
LUXURY, COMFORT, SPEED. For 


California, Arizona, Mexico, Japan, China, 
Around the World. 


349 BROADWAY. AND 1 BATTERY PLACE (Washington Building). New Yorr« 


Carpets, Upholstery. 


Country House Furnishings 


Oriental Rugs. 
Brussels and Wilton Carpets. 
Japanese and Chinese Mattings. 


Lace Curtains. 
Muslin Draperies, Chintzes, Beds and Bedding. 


roadway KH 1916 Atreet, NY 
HOTEL VENDOME! 8. Altman & Go, 


The Leading Hotel of 
STORAGE OF FURS. 


BOSTON. 
On the Back Bay Boulevard, 

Fur Garments and Fur Articles 
‘taken for Storage and guaran- 





COMMONWEALTH AVE 
C. H. GREENLEAF & CO 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


PROFILE HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES. One of the largest of modelling of Fur Garments at 
| leading summer resorts, with every modern | 
|improvement Location unsurpassed. Golf | Very low rates. 


| links and all popular attractions. | 
TAFT & GREENLEAF NEW YORK. 


|teed against loss or damage. 
Repairing, Alterations and Re- 
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You have 
Abandoned your 
Trip to Europe. 
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Silversmiths 


devote much attention to 
WEDDING GIFTS 


tion with knives and 
SERVICE PIECES 


The GORHAM Co’y. 


CHESTS OF STERLING SILVER FOR 


consisting of forks and spoons alone or in combina- 


at proportionately favorable prices. 


You want to get your 
family away from the sca 
coast and Spanish flotillas 


You have been abroad 
You know allabout Europe 
and the Continent. Why 
not see yourown GREAT 
WEST? 


The climate and attrac- 
tions of the PACIFIC COAST 
are delightful in summer 
asin winter. GO THERE. 


Visit COLORADO en ronte. 
The mountains of Switzer- 
land are no grander’ Re- 
new your health at Las 
Vegas Hot Springs, New Mex- 
ico. Take in the GRAND 





23 Maiden Lane 





BROADWAY AND roth STREET 


CANON of the COLORADO 
RIVER in ARIZONA. This 
is to scenery abroad what 
daylight is to a candle. 





Be patriotic and 





SPEND YOUR MONEY 
AT HOME. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
Rattway Agents can give you al! 
the facts regarding this Western tri} 
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COPYRIGHT FOR GREAT BRITAIN BY JAMES HENDERSON 
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fan- 


Re- 


Ss at 


‘““YOUR DAUGHTER LOOKS SO MUCH LIKE YOU, MRS. GREENE, THAT I CAN HARDLY TELL YOU APART.” 


9” 


** REALLY 


‘YES. BUT DON'T TELL HER I TOLD You so!” 


phe # A War Rumor. 
‘6 7 TIEAR they are 

going to change 
the name of Morro 


ee Rieene ¥ Castle.” 
(FAN DF if 


‘*Ts that so? What 


are they going to call 
it?” 
**No Morro.” 


N° man has so 

many offers of 
assistance as the man 
who needs none. 


Out of It. 
HE folks who say that love is blind 
Most certainly are right. 
I've fallen in, and now I find 
That love is out o’ sight! 


FRIEND of Lire sends the fol- 
lowing: 

My small son, away from home for the 
first time, wished to order for himself at 
the breakfast table in a large hotel. We 
were amazed to hear him say, ‘‘ Bring me 
quail on toast.” 

The black waiter politely said: ‘‘That’s 
not on the bill of fare, sir.” 


‘*Yes, it is,” answered the small boy, de- 
cidedly. ‘*Doesn’t it say, ‘ Zoast as or- 
dered’? I want mine with quail on it.” 


Not Alone. 
HE REV. HELIOTROPE: My 
young sister, I have been told 
that last week you attended a progres- 
sive euchre party. 

‘‘T fear it is true. May I hope to be 
forgiven?” 

**T don’t know. I will ask the united 
prayers of the congregation in your 
behalf.” 

‘* But they were all there, too.” 
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[’ is a bit try- 

ing that we 

should 

first news of areal 

sea fight by way 

of Madrid, but, in 

spite of the route 

it has come by, 

it seems to be mighty 

good news. Spain appears 

to have lost not less than 

three with others 

badly damaged, while, so far as 

our information goes, all the vessels 

of Commodore Dewey’s squadron 

are still afloat and able to do business. 

The news, as Lire goes to press, is of a 

quality to whet the appetite for more. 

A decisive victury for an American fleet, 

which shall demonstrate the immense 

superiority of American ships and gun- 

ners, might stop the whole war at once. 

That is what we want—to win out, and 

do it quickly. That is best for us, best 

for Cuba, and best by all odds for 

Spain. Her final defeat is inevitable, 

because preposterously over- 

matched. She has had compunctions 

about letting go withouta fight. What 

we want is to satisfy her compunctions 

at the least possible cost to ourselves 

and her. So, besides our natural joy 

because our side won at Manila, we 

have the best and soundest 

rejoice on broad humanitarian grounds 

in every item of Commodore Dewey’s 

victory. Every Spanish ship his fleet 

has sunk, every gunboat it has disabled, 

will make it easier for Spain to stop, and 

hasten the end of war. The details we 

now hope for will be glorious, not be- 

cause they tell of destruction, but because 

they must lead in the end to the saving 
of life and-the abatement of distress. 

The Philippines, if we take them from 

Spain, will bea white elephant on our 





get our 


ships, 


she is 


reasons to 
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hands, and the disposition of them will 
be a problem of intricate perplexity. 
However, these islands need attention 
about as badly as Cuba herself, and to 
get them quit of Spanish control and 
put them in the way of having some 
sort of tolerable government is unques- 
tionably a work of mercy. 
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XCEPT for this accommodation that 
Spain has afforded our fleet in the 
Pacific, she has so far shown very little 
consideration for our feelings or con- 
venience in the way she has managed 
her end of the war. Instead of rounding 
up her ships in some convenient place 
where our sailormen could get at them 
and pound them, she has scattered them 
about in parts unknown where we can't 
find them, and has sought to deprive us 
of all reasonable opportunities for target 
practice and the ignition of patent pow- 
der. This sort of conduct is pretty 
troublesome, but our Atlantic fleets are 
trying to worry along, and are burning 
coal freely enough to make up for some 
forced economy in ammunition. What 
they have a chance to do they doina 
thoroughly workmanlike manner, and 
we have no forebodings but that when 
their opportunity comes the most will 
be made of it. 


ui 
D a 
N the whole, we seem to be getting 
used to war, and are disposed to 
take it philosophicaliy. While it is 
profoundly interesting, it has not yet 
proved to be agitating. Wehave as yet 
had no reverse to give us low spirits; 
the volunteers needed have been sup- 
plied so easily that our sympathies have 
been stirred, not on account of those who 
are called into service, but in behalf of 
the disappointed ones for whom Uncle 
Sam has no immediate use. To get your 
mind all made up to make an heroic sac- 
rifice for your country, and then find that 
there is a surplus of heroes and that you 
must stay at home, is a pretty serious 
form of.disappointment. Our London 
neighbor, the St. James’ Gazette, sees fit 


to scoff at us because our war is only a 
little one, and declares that, according to 
modern European estimates, it is no war 
at all. Praise God, that is true. We 
don’t want any wars such as Europe 
might arrange, and we are not a bit 
ashamed that we have no huge standing 
army ailready tomove. The only mar 
tial entertainment we expect to afford 
that will be worth the attention of 
critics like the Gazette will be on the 
sea, and even that may be comparatively 
limited in scope, though probably satis- 
factory in quality. 


Y 

M EANWIIILE, as provision has now 

been made for our new army, and 
as our fleets seem now to have been as 
much enlarged and strengthened as is 
possible, there is an increasing disposi- 
tion among those who are not actually in 
service to settle down a little and de- 
vote their spare time to their ordinary 
work. President Andrews, of Brown 
University, finding his students had be- 
come so much imbued with the war 
spirit that their studies were neglected, 
admonished them the other day ‘to at- 
tend to the duties immediately at hand 
until greater ones present themselves.” 
That was excellent advice, and fit for the 
whole country to consider. Our imme- 
diate duty is to pay such attention to 
our personal concerns as will enable us 
to pay our share of the war taxes and 
have enough left over to pay our family 
biils. 

Besides our private intcrests, there are 
other things not military on which we 
should bestow attention. The work of 
government at home needs constant 
looking after. Mr. John Wanamaker is 
setting all of us a good example. In 
spite of the war, he has continued to 
put up a lively fight against Quay and 
boss-government in Pennsylvania. That 
isa great, patrioticduty. Pennsylvania 
is not as badly misgoverned as Cuba, 
but its politics are disgraceful, and to 
mend them is as worthy an undertaking 
as an American citizen can well assume. 
If all those citizens who were lately dis- 
tressed about Congress would really 
exert themselves to have men sent to 
Congress who are more to their liking, 
they might bring about changes enough 
to make that branch of the government 
seem worthier of their confidence. 
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An Unwritten Poem. 


66 PON this mossy bank I'll sit, within this flowery dell, 
It is the place by poets most preferred, 
And in a blithesome ballad [ll poetically tell 
The sentiments of yonder little bird.” 


‘*Q poet, spare me!” cried the bird, ‘‘I’m weary of this thing! 
Excuse me if I plainly speak my mind; 

3ut I’ve had my poem taken twenty-seven times this spring— 
Oh, let me go, if you will be so kind!” 


‘* Why, certainly,” the poet said, ‘‘it matters not to me, 
Another theme will just as well avail; 
Pll write a lyric poem on this budding apple-tree, 
Or a dithyrambic ode, beginning ‘ Hail!’ ” 


‘*T beg your pardon,” said the tree, ‘“‘I pray you will desist, 
And seek some other victim, if you please; 
I’ve had enough of ‘cheered by sun’ and ‘by the breezes kist.’” 
‘“*T’ll write, then,” said the poet, ‘‘ of the breeze.” 


‘‘Nay, poet,” sighed the weary breeze, ‘‘ it makes me very tired 
To ‘toss the tresses of the trees’ in rhyme; 
Already since the first of May twelve poets I’ve inspired; 
Ill thank you if you'll let me off this time.” 


‘*Don’t mention it, I beg, O tree, of this fair flow’r I'll speak,” 
But the flower answered gaily, ‘‘I protest! 
I cannot pose fer you, I’ve sat for poems all the week, 
And I really think I ought to have a rest.” 


‘* What can I do?” the poet cried; *‘ah! here is spring herself. 
Goddess! I pray you grant an interview— 
[ll place you in the public eye as fairy sprite or elf, 
Or write a stirring sonnet to your shoe.” 


‘*Oh, nonsense, poet!” cried the spring, ‘‘ with that we can dis- 
pense; 
Why waste your time on hackneyed themes and trite? 
Come, go a-Maying with us, and when sun sets hie you 





hence, 
And write about the poem you didn’t write.” 
—Carolyn Wells. 











The Biography ofa Journalist. 


| hg is a rare thing for anyone to care 

enough about a journalist after he is 
dead to prepare his biography. His life- 
work has been impersonal, and when he dies 
there is no visible hole in his paper. There 
is no posthumous interest in his personal- 
ity, for to his readers he never had a per- 
sonality. 

Robertson Nicoll thinks that his biogra- 
phy of ‘James Macdonell, Journalist” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) is about the first work 
of its kind. In this country there have 
been biographies of Greeley and Raymond 
and Bryant—but they had a public and lit- 
erary personality which was outside of 
journalism. 

Macdonell was a young Highlander who 
forced himself up, with no university train- 
ing, by way of provincial journalism, to be 
a leader writer for the London Telegraph, 
and, when he was a little more than thirty, 
for the great Times, in whose service he 
died at the age of thirty-seven. 

* * x 
S tees book ought to be good reading 
for some of our own ‘‘ great journal- 


THE FIRST HUCKSTER. 
“ ANY 


APPLES TO-DAY, LADY?’ 


ists”—but they will never see it. They 
don’t read books, and if they did their 
verdict on Macdonell would be that he 
was ‘*‘dead slow.” 

It is almost inconceivable to the present 
race of journalists that a man should go to 
work deliberately, as Macdonell did, to 
make himself the master of foreign history 
and politics; that he should read the dig- 
nified philosophers, historians and states- 
men of France before writing about con- 
temporary French politics; and, moreover, 
that he should make the acquaintance of 
the leading men of France themselves. 

We have journalists who make the ac- 
quaintance of distinguished people in 
order to write snappy letters, full of per- 
sonal gossip. But there are not half a 
dozen leader writers in this country who 
have a personal acquaintance with the men 
whose motives they so glibly interpret. 
Journalism can never regain its dignity 
and influence until the men who make its 
editorials are men of personal dignity and 
influence—who know public men and 
affairs, and the works of the best thinkers 
on problems of statesmanship, at first hand. 
And that kind of man will never find his 


way to a newspaper unless the proprietor 
is a man of similar stamp. 
* * * 
VEN under the conditions of early suc- 
cess and easy access to the best news- 
paper in England, with a single-minded 
pleasure and absorption in his work that 
Macdonell enjoyed, the record of his life 
is depressing. Tired nerves dominate every 
chapter. There is a tension about the man’s 
mind that gets on the nerves of his reader. 
Even on his holidays or in his most inti 
mate letters he is never consciously any- 
thing else than a leader writer. 

Yet his biographer writes at the very 
end: ‘‘ Looking over his whole life, noth- 
ing shines out more clearly than his gay 
and gallant spirit. To the end he was 
blithe and bright, with much of the buoy- 
ancy of early youth.” 

If this is an accurate summary, it must 
be confessed that the biographer himself has 
failed to convey that impression of Mac- 
donell in the bulk of his volume. It reads 
more like the life of a dissenting clergyman 
who had a pretty serious time of it, with 
the world and his conscience on his hands. 
LIFE is inclined to think that Macdonell 
had more blood in his veins than Mr. Nicoll 
allows to creep into his biography. 

The charm of the book is furnished al- 
most entirely by the domestic and social 
side of Macdonell’s life, which seems to 
have been fine and loyal and real. 

Of his writing, there is nothing in the 
book to either prove or disprove the things 
that are claimed for it. There is a lack of 
sense of proportion between the record of 
his early and later days that fails to give the 
clearest impression of the man. Droch. 





Our Flag Afloat. 


YARD-ARM HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY 


By Midshipman Marlinspike. 
II. 


‘MILLIONS FOR TRIBUTE, BUT NOT A PENNY FOR 
DEFENSE.” 


HE naval part of the Revo- 

lution is a complete play 

in itself. The ships, as charac- 

ters, had their parts, but in the 

last act those that remained 

were all killed off, and 

the curtain wen: down 

on an empty stage. In 

the last scene, there 

being three ships of 

war left, they were 

san, Promptly disposed of, 

in order to rid the 

: country of any sem- 

P RIA blance of a navy. In 

1785, all that was left 

t14 of it were some memo- 

h ries and a few officers 

who had survived, 

most of them promptly tak- 

ing to the merchant service. 

Congress had not then reached the full meas- 
ure of stupidity which it has achieved since, 
but it had made a fair beginning. The his- 
ory of the United States might be termed a 


continuous series of moral victories won by 


her best men over her legislators. 
time, the thirteen colonies having 
ndependence over the mother 
country, all was well. Nothing 
further was necessary. The army 
might return home and talk about 
what glorious deeds had been done. 
rhe navy was a relic of the past, 
xood while it lasted, but of no fur- 
ther consequence. Every other na- 
tion had a kind heart, pure and un- 
selfish motives, and would gladly 
welcome us on the high seas, 
and allow us to help ourselves to 
is much of their commerce as we 
‘ould conveniently carry. Beauti- 
ful speeches were made in Con- 
gress, Showing that systems of de- 
fense were needed only by mon- 
archies. Young republics had no 
need of them. We were now free and 
would remain so, through Divine 
Providence and the love of others. 
A prominent Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Maclay) voiced the senti- 
ments of the majority when he 
said: “‘This thing of a fleet has 
been working among our members 
all the session. I have heard it 
break outoften. It is another men- 
ace to our republican institutions.” 


At that 
won their 


* * * 


N the meantime our disinter- 
ested friend, the Dey of Algiers, 
became aware of our existence. 
Being a vassal of the Sultan of 
Turkey, who was somewhat 
grasping by nature, and his 
kingdom lying at the {entrance of 
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the Mediterranean, the Dey found it a great 
source of profit to himself and consolation to 
the Sultan to gather in all the merchant ships 
that came into his net. Up to the year 1793, 
however, American commerce, which was rap- 
idly assuming great proportions, had been 
comparatively safe from the pirates of the 
Dey, because Portugal, who kept a strong 
fleet at Gibraltar, had agreed to protect Ameri- 
can vessels. It is true that in 1785 two of our 
ships were captured by pirates and a number 
of our sailors made slaves, but at the time 
our patriotic legislators did not consider this 
of sufficient importance to act. ‘Eleven 
unfortunate men now in slavery in Algiers,” 
sneered Maclay, ‘tis the pretext for fitting out 
a fleet.” 
* * * 

S a means to secure an end, England, 
in her characteristic manner, con- 
cluded in 1793 that our commerce 

must be wiped out. So her agent 

arranged a secret truce between 

the Dey and Portugal, forced the 
latter to recognize it, and without warning our 
merchant marine was pounced upon. One 
hundred and twelve of our men were sent into 
slavery. Of course, England continued to pay 
a small tribute to the Dey. It was more eco- 
nomical to do this, and give him the chance to 
wipe out her one competitor. And our bril- 
liant Congressman urged that we ought to do 
the same thing because John Bull didit. And 
this is precisely what happened. Not having 
a navy, we were obliged to buy our sailors 
back. It cost about one million to do it. A 
beautiful ship, loaded with presents for the 
Dey, and several barrels of silver dollars,were 
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sent by the Yankee nation as a tribute. In 
1795 a peace was arranged with Algiers by the 
annual tribute of about $22,000. 

This, however, was thought by some bigoted 
lovers of their country to be a base and servile 
surrender of our independence. To knuckle 
down thus toa Mohammedan pirate, the will- 
ing tool of foxy England, was considered 
hardly compatible with our boasted freedom. 
An agitation was started, and the result was 
that a bill for a new navy was actually passed 
through Congress by a majority of two votes. 
George Washington had urged it long before, 
but, having saved his country, his advice was 
not considered good. 

THE NEW NAVY. 
UST because Congress didn’t 
personally build the new navy, 
it was a good one. If they 
had, it would probably have 
consisted of mutton-legged 
flatboats, armed with pop- 
guns. But Joshua Hum- 
phreys, an old _ shipbuilder, 
supervised its construction, and under his 
advice six frigates were constructed. They 
were the Constitution, the President, the 
United States, sister ships of forty-four guns, 
and the Chesapeake, the Congress and the Con- 
stellation, thirty-six guns each. Humphreys’s 
idea was to have the navy small, but to 
contain better and faster ships than any 
afloat. These six frigates were soon aug- 
mented by sixteen other smaller vessels, so 
that in 1798, when the war with France broke 
out, the United States had a respectable navy. 
It is related that when the Constitution was 
launched, Captain Nicholson, who 
had charge of her, wished to have 
the nonor of raising her flag, so on 
her launching day he gave instruc- 
tions to this effect and went away 
to get his breakfast. During his 
absence, however, the flag was 
raised by the shipwright, Samuel 
Bently. When Captain Nicholson 
got back and discovered what had 
been done he made the air sul- 
phurous, and there came near being 

a free fight. 


THE WAR WITH FRANCE, 


OMMON tradition has it that 
the Lord looks out for little 
children and the United States of 
America, and it would seem in this 
instance as if the Dey of Algiers 
had been interposed to render it 
imperative upon us to have a navy 
to cope with France and England. 
It is equally certain that if it were 
not for the Dey no navy would have 
been built, and the few years from 
1798 to 1801 would have been much 
more costly than they really were, 
to say nothing of what came later. 
Although we had bought off the 
Dey by tribute and established 
peace with that potent ruler, our 
ships were not idle from the time 
they were launched. France and 
England being at war with each 
other, and the United States a non- 
entity on the seas—as they both 
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thought—they did not go out of their way to respect our 
flag or our feelings. They made fun of the ships we were 
building, and while England began her system of impress- 
ing our seamen into her service wherever they were found, 
France committed depredations on our floating property. 
Our new ships proved later that they were the best 
afloat of their size, and they were manned by our best 
blood, so that in 1798, when hostilities with France began, 
we werein much better condition to meet her on the 
ocean than she wotted of. Among the most promi- 
nent captains at this time were John Barry, Samuel 
Nicholson, Silas Talbot, Joshua Barney, Richard 
Dale, Stephen Decatur, Sr., Thomas Truxton, and 
Lieutenant Bainbridge, afterwards captain. 
Richard Dale will be remembered as the first 
lieutenant of the Bonhomme Richard when 
John Paul Jones fought his famous fight 
with the Serapis. Truxton was born on 
Long Island. and during the Revolution 
commanded a privateer. 
* cd * 
HE first French vessel captured dur- 
ing this trouble with France was 
the privateer Croyable, which was car- 
ried into Philadelphia, refitted, renamed 
the Retaliation, and immediately went 
to sea under the command of Lieutenant 
Bainbridge. In company with two other 
American vessels, the Montezuma and 
the Norfolk, on the morning of Novem- 
ber 20, 1798, Bainbridge ran into the arms 
of two French frigates—the Insurgente, 
Captain Barreaut, and the Voluntaire, 
Captain St. Laurent—and was captured and 
taken aboard the Voluntaire, where he offered his sword 
to St. Laurent, who refused to take it. ‘ You had, sir,” 
he said, **no opportunity to defend yourself. I therefore 
beg you to retain your sword.” 
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“If necessary, I would have told you twice as big a lie.” 


In the meantime the other 
French frigate, the Insurgente, 
was chasing the two American 
vessels, and would have un- 
doubtedly captured them had 
not Captain St. Laurent sud- 
denly turned to Bainbridge 
and asked him what their ar- 
mament was. 

“Oh,” said Bainbridge, inno- 
cently, ‘“‘the ship has twenty- 
eight twelve-pounders and the 
brig twenty nine-pounders.” 

This was more than St. Lau- 
rent bargained for, and he sig- 
naled the Insurgente to haul off 
and return, much to Barreaut’s 
disgust, who, when he hailed his 
senior officer, shouted out: “If 
you had not signaled me, sir, I 
would have taken those ships.” 

“Your ship was not heavy 
enough, Citizen Captain,” stern- 
ly replied St. Laurent. ‘* Those 
vessels are armed with twelve 
and nine- pounders.” 

‘* There isn’t a gun on either,” 
howled Barreaut, ** heavier than 
a six-pounder. I was near 
enough to see.” 

St. Laurent turned to Bain- 
bridge, who had a large laugh 
in his elbow regions. 

‘Didn't you tell me.” he sput- 
tered, ‘‘ those vessels had twelve 
and nine-pounders?”’ 


“T did,’ said Bainbridge, *‘ and if necessary, | 
would have told you twice as big a lie.” 

In the meantime the American vessels wer: 
beyond reach. The moral of this is that whe 
you lie, tell one that is big enough to answer 
the purpose. 

On the 16th of this same month, Captain 
Isaac Phillips, in the Baltimore, while con- 
voying some merchant vessels from Charleston 
to Havana, was sighted by a British squadron 
of five frigates and the seventy-four gun Car- 
natic, Captain Loring. Loring ordered Phillips 
aboard, proceeded to take fifty-five men out 
of his ship, afterwards returning fifty of them. 
and seized three of the American merchant 
vessels. Phillips made a vigorous protest, but 
was powerless. Congress not only censured 
him, but he was dismissed from the service 
because he couldn't help himself. 

* * * 

UR naval war with France lasted from 
May 28, 1798, to February 3, 1801, and the 
scene of most of the battles was in the vicinity 
of the West Indies. The only warship captured 
from us by the French was the Retaliation. 
which, as related, we had previously taken. 
Two of our schooners, the Enterprise and the 
Experiment, fitted out expressly for this ser- 
vice, captured a great number of French 
vessels, and on October 12, 1800, the Boston. 
Captain Little, took the Berceau, an inferior 
vessel, after a valiant defense. Bainbridge. 
after being captured by the Voluntaire, was 
taken to Guadeloupe, where he and his sailors 
were nearly starved until he was finally 
released. But by far the most important work 





4» \ BYVOrs OF CONGRESS, TO 
ta CHOMAS TRURTOY 


MEDAL PRESENTED BY CONGRESS TO CAPT. TRUXTON. 


of this war was accomplished by Captain 
Truxton,in his famous cruise in the Constel- 
lation. On February 9, 1799, the Constellation 
took the French frigate Insurgente off St. 
Kitts. The Constellation was slightly su- 
perior. to the Insurgente. One year later 
Captain Truxton, in the Constellation, had 
his famous fight with the Vengeance, a 
vessel slightly superior to the Constellation. 
The action began at eight o’clock at night, 
and continued for five hours, when the Ven- 
geance succeeded in escaping. During the 
engagement her colors were twice struck, 
but Truxton was unable to see this. The Ven- 
geance was badly crippled, as the fire of the 
Constellation had been deliberate and direct. 

Much excitement and exultation was created 
by this battle. Our sailors were lauded to the 
skies, and, under the extraordinary pressure 
of public opinion, Congress actually voted 
Truxton a gold medal and gave him command 
of the President. 

Many of the mincr officers in this war 
were afterwards to achieve celebrity, among 
them being Midshipmen Stephen Decatur and 
David Porter, and Lieutenant Isaac Hull, the 
famous Commander of the Constitution in the 
War of 1812, (To be continued.) 


Staying at Home. 


W* shall know more about a 

number of things when we 
get through this war. Perhaps 
when we have paid the bills we 
shall think the knowledge worth 
the money; perhaps we shall think 
it dearly bought. But, at any rate, 
knowledge is all we shall get out of 
it, and it behooves us to grasp and 
salt down every bit of it that re- 
sults. 

Here’s one little piece that comes 
early. It has transpired already 
that the propensity to spend the 
summer in Europe is not incon- 
sistent with a strong interest in the 
fate and concerns of this country. 
The Americans are staying at home 
this year. So far, at least, trans- 
atlantic travel is extremely light. 
Passages engaged have been given 
up, and folks who intended to go 
abroad are letting their steamers go 
off without them, and are either 
waiting to see what turns up, or 
have developed new summer plans 
to be carried out at home. Yet the 
only conclusive reasons for staying 
at home are sentimental ones. 
Steamships still manage to squeeze 


in and out of New York harbor 
without being blown up, and under the 
British, German or French flags the At- 
lantic ferry is as safe as it ever was. If 
our people don't go abroad it is not from 
fear of any special peril, but because 
their interest in what is going on at home 
is sO consuming that they can't tear 
themselves away. There would be a 
week at sea without a newspaper, which 
would be agonizing, and after that there 
would be only British or continental 
newspapers to read, which, while they 
will give the important items of big 
news, will not chronicle in sufficient 
detail the movements of the various 
organizations of the National Guard 
and Naval Reserve which so many 
readers are following with breathless 
interest. 

And then, we all have to talk, and must 
keep within reach of our acquaintanccs. 
It is too lively a game to leave. There 
is nothing in Europe that can compete 
with it. Ah there, Europe! Stay there, 
please! We will see you presently, but 
for the moment we are engaged. 


N° that we have a Harvard and 


Yale, why not have a Vassar? 


Visitors. 


M* mind is an aquarium 
That's full of funny fish; 

I love to sit and have them come, 

Obedient to my wish. 


Sometimes these fish are beautiful, 


With colors gay and bright, 


And then, again, they are quite dull, 


And not a pleasant sight. 


They’re liveliest at feeding time; 
I give them hopes and fears: 
Nutritious thoughts, an idle rhyme 
But they prefer ideas. 


My mind is an aquarium 
The finny tribes invest, 

And yet, of all the fish that come, 
I love the mermaids best. 








HAIL, SPRING ! 
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The Sad State of Affairs. 


HAT isthe matter with American theatricals ? 

Here it is only early in May, and hardly an attraction is 
to be found in New York which it is worth while for the person 
from out of town to go to see. 

At the Lyceum there is Mr. Fitch's ‘‘Moth and the Flame,” 
which is well done and amusing. At the Garrick is Miss Maude 
Adams and the freak success of ‘‘The Little Minister.” At not 
another theatre in New York is there an entertainment which 
invites the appreciation of anyone who knows the English 
language and who wishes the amusement 


who has not been exploited, have no value in their eyes. To 
appeal to them, everything must have an absolute commercial 
rating. They should not be blamed except for avarice, but they 
are the cause of the dearth of dramatic novelty. They command 
all the avenues to success, and they keep them closed to every- 
thing and everybody that they do not feel sure will return them a 
profit of some kind. 

Who would not do the same? A monopoly is a monopoly 
only to the people who are on the outside of it. If these Jewish 
gentlemen can manage their business so that the American 
people are content with what they give them—and the present 
poverty of stage entertainment in New York is a fair example of 
their way of conducting the theatrical business—the American 
people have no right to complain. 

In these circumstances, with a few men using their peculiar 
Jewish judgment to determine what is and what is not art (paying 
art), it is not strange that few attractions should please their 
fancy and fit their financial schemes. But this is a large public, 
and the few attractions which please the Jewish gentlemen are 
not enough to go around. Hence the short theatrical season, the 
closing of the theatres, and the unreasonable crowding of play- 
houses where there are what our Jewish theatrical mentors call 


** successes.” 





which an evening at the theatre should give. 
From this should of 
course be excepted the very clever acting of 
Mrs. Fiske at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, but 
Mrs. Fiske is permitted to 

appear in New York 


sweeping statement 


only 
because she dares to brave 
the curse pronounced by the 
Jewish gentlemen who di- 
theatrical 


rect our enter- 


tainments. 

The reason for the dearth 
is not far to find. The 
entire control of the theat- 
rical America 
rests in the hands of a few 


business in 


Jewish gentlemen, who have 
decided what the American 
people want in the way of 
theatrical entertainment, 
and when and 


shall have it. 


how they 
Local man- 
agers in almost every city 
in the country have trans- 
ferred their interests to 
these gentlemen, and, with 
a practical monopoly of the 
theatres in New York, it is 
not remarkable that stage 
art in America should con- 
form to what these few 


But there is a vista from which 
syndicate-ridden New York may 
glean aray of hope. All through 
the country are being established 
stock companies, outside of purely 

mercantile and Jewish con- 
trol, which are giving cred- 
itable performances, and, 
best of all, educating actors. 

New York may some day 
feel the effect of this 
healthy movement in the 
direction of art versus 
money, and when the re- 
action comes we will not 
have New York in early 
May devoid of theatrical 
entertainment simply _ be- 
cause a Jewish 
has not 


syndicate 
enough money- 
making entertainments to 


fill our theatres. Metealfe. 


NDIFFERENCE is the 
posthumous child of 
Love and Hate. 


HERE is to be no more 
hanging in Massachu- 
setts, but capital punishment 





gentlemen— only four or 
five—think stage art should 
be. 

The way it happens that 
New York is so barren of 
entertainment can easily be 
traced to this peculiar Jew- 
ish monopoly. The gentle- 
men who compose it take 
no chances. The untried 
dramatist, the actor un- 
known to fame, the actress 





is hereafter to be administered 
by electricity. Itis a gain to 
civilization, but a loss to lan- 
guage. “Hang” is a clean, 
emphatic Saxon word. There 
is no word and no prospect of 
a word to express the taking 
of life by electricity that 
does not outrage the ear. 


ISDOM wins most 








‘* WHY DO YOU CARRY SUCH AN OLD UMBRELLA, SIMPKINS ?” 
‘‘ EH—MY BEST UMBRELLA WAS RECOGNIZED.” 


disciples when dis- 
guised as Folly. 
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Ballade of Renovation. 


FEEL so very trig and trim, 
This day when spring the world en- 
chants, 
In piquant hat with drooping brim, 

And yellow crown that upward slants; 
Such gauds my modest charms enhance, 
His censor looks to thrall and hold, 

As down the avenue I prance 
In that New Gown which is the Old. 


Miss Sniffins there, precise and prim, 
Regards me with a look askance, 
And seems to ask in accents grim: 
‘* Where did she get that fair expanse 
Of silk?” My with 
dance, 
What care I for their comments cold ? 
My heart a song of triumph chants 
O’er that New Gown which is the Old. 


eyes mischief 


My skirts are stiffened well with skrim, 
With folds and frills as made in France; 

The stuff bespread with rosebuds dim, 
Once decked my best of maiden aunts, 
The rosy, stoutish one who bants, 

Slender and graceful then, I’m told; 

Her graceless niece now takes her 
chance 

In that New Gown which is the Old. 


ENVOI,. 
Sweetheart, to meet you I advance, 
Nor heed that gossips call me bold, 
If I win your approving glance 
In that New Gown which is the Old. 
E. C. 


Not That We Blame. 


HE refusal of the Seventh to volun- 

teer reminds us of a little incident 

that occurred to their Southern brethren- 
at-arms during the late war. 

The Grays of Richmond, Virginia, 
held a large and enthusiastic meeting, 
at which the determination not to volun- 
teer was followed by a banquet with 
much toasting. 

Colonel B——, a veteran of the Mexi- 


‘ 


“IN THE SPRING THE YOUNG LAMB'S FANCY.” 


can war, was called on to respond to the 
toast, ‘‘ The Grays.” 

Amid great applause he stood up and 
lifted his glass: 

‘*Gentlemen,” he said— 

‘‘The Grays—warlike in peace ; peace 
ful in war!” 

This time the applause came only from 
the ununifermed. 


WOMAN conveys most of 


meaning between the sentences. 





her 





Profitable Patriotism. 


: te patriotic citizen has the call 

these days, but there are signs 
in the air that unscrupulous persons 
are going to take advantage of the 
fact. 

We may expect in the near future to 
read items like these in the newspapers: 

Patrick Dugan was brought before 
Judge Stork, charged with having sand- 
bagged and robbed William Dunn. 

‘* What have you to say for yourself, 
sir?” asked Judge Stork. 

‘*Yer Anner, I be afther buyin’ a sand- 





a 


{ 


Cohen ( just inside the gates); 1 VONDER IF DOSE ARE REAL DIAMONDS ? 


timonts? 





bag fer me little bye, Dinny, an’ as I 
was walkin’ home | overhaird this man 
say that the Amerikins was no betther 
than the Spanish, so I hit ’um wid th’ 
sandbag. An’ thin, sorr, instid of bein’ 
sorry fer insultin’ his coonthry, he said 
that he hoped the Spaniards would win, 
an’ so I robbed ’um.” 

“And quite right, Patrick. You are 
a noble fellow. I shall fine this man 
Dunn ten dollars for insulting Ameri- 
cans, and you are discharged. Next 
case.” 

Officer: This man is Richard Roe, and 
he broke into a house last night and stole 
silver and jewelry to the extent of five 
hundred dollars. 

Judge: Is that so, Richard ? 


*LIFE: 


Prisoner: Yes, sir; but there were mitigating 


circumstances. 

Judge: State them. 

Prisoner: The name on the door-plate 
was Miguel Fernandez Hernandez y 
Weyler y Blanco y Sombrero y Sagasta 
y Camisa y Polo y De Lome y Caramba, 


so I knew he wasa bloody Spaniard, and NY a 


by the rules of war I looted him. 


Judge: 1 wish there were more brave \ 


fellows like you. You are discharged, 
and you may keep the prize. Next. 

Officer: This man is John Doe, and he’s 
charged with being uproariously drunk, 
and insulting ladies in the street. 

Judge: This is a grave offense, and I'll 
send you up tor a month unless there 
are extenuating circumstances. 


‘** GEE, WHAT A HEAD I'VE GOT! I MUST 
HAVE BEEN OUT ALL DAY.” 


Prisoner: Why, your 
Honor, I was drunk, sure 
enough, and I may have 
done all he says, but it 
was because I was show- 


*“MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB.” 


ing my joy on hav- 
ing read that our 
navy had captured an 
entire lumber ship. 

Judge: I don’t 
blame you at all. 
You are an example 
to Americans. Dis- 
charged. Next. 

Officer: This man 
was scorching down 
Fifth Avenue and he 
ran into an old gen- 
tleman, soiling his 
clothes, breaking his 
arm and fracturing 
seven ribs. 

Judge: You scorch- 
ers ought to be sum- 
marily dealt with. 
I'll fine you— 

Prisoner: Hold on, 
your Honor. The 
man was walking 
along, reading the 
Evening Post. 

Judge: Why didn’t 
you say so before ? 
You are discharged, 
but be careful who 
you bowlover. You 
might hit an Ameri- 
can some time. 
Charles Battell Loomis. 














THe New York Tribune publishes the following poem- 
sent from London and written by a member of Parlia 
ment. It illustrates the trend of a certain class of English 
opinion at the present time: 

JOHN BULL AND UNCLE SAM. 
John Bull had once a little boy, 
Who ran away from home: 
The hardy fellow, full of joy, 
Loved in the West to roam; 
He had the daring of his sire, 
He had the genius, too, 
And though he passed through storms of fire, 
He aye the stronger grew: 
Fighting little Sam, 
Plucky little Sam, 
A world to be, for mankind free! 
Saw pushing little Sam. 


John Bull once tried to stop his growth, 
But Sam hit out at once; 
So poor old John for peace was loath, 
And ceased the youth to bounce. 
To manhood's lusty force and vim 
He grew at Freedom's call, 
And millions went to worship him, 
So he made room for all: 
Mighty Uncle Sam, 
Glorious Uncle Sam, 
From sea to sea, great, brave and free! 
Spread dauntless Uncle Sam. 


John Bull, with proud and loving heart, 
This message to him sends: 


For sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. 
national News Company, Bream’s Building, Chancery Lane, 
London, E. C., England, AGENTS. 
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‘*Dear Sam! of me you are a part, 
We must—we shall be friends! 
United we'll dare war's alarms. 
Shake hands, my boy—my Sam! 
Hurrah! come all the world in arms, 
We will not care a——” 
The Union Jack of John! 
The Stars and Stripes of Sam! 
Shall rulers be, on land and sea! 
Three cheers for John and Sam. 
pril 19, 1898. William Allan, 


London, A ae 


Pompous AND WEALTAY DisTILLER (to his partner); 

I say, Worts, what name shall I give to my new mansion 
Stanley Hall or Darnley Hall? 

Worts: Call it Aleohol.—London Graphic. 

In certain parts of Scotland, when a father presents 
his infant for baptism he is expected to pass a slight 
examination in the Shorter Catechism. One day a collier 
went to his minister to bespeak him for the christening 
of his child. 

‘How many commandments hae ye?” asked the min- 
ister. 

*Twenty.” rejoined the collier, who was forthwith 
sent back to pursue his studies in elementary theology. 
On his way he met a brother miner, who was going to the 
minister on a similar errand. 

‘‘How many commandments hae ye, Jock?” asked 
the first. 

“Ten.” 

‘**Oh! you needn't trouble him wi’ ten: I offered him 
twenty the while, but he wasna satisfied.’’-— Wave. 
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A Realized Ideal. By Julia Magruder. 

Here, There and Everywhere. By M. E. W. Sherwog; 
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The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome, By 
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Penelope’s Progress. By Kate Douglas Wiggin, 

DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY: NEW YORK. 

The Bookman Literary Year Book. Edited by Jame 
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James 
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Macdonell, Journalist. By W. Roberts 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar 


Hassan: A Fellah. By 
Little, Brown and Company. 

The Open Boat, and Others. By Stephen Crane. Ney 
York: Doubleday and McClure Company. 

The Rise and Fall of the United States. 
mat. New York and London: 

The nae of Freedom. By Robert Herrick. Ney 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Afloat on the Ohio. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. (hj. 
eago: Way and Williams. 

An Errant Wooing. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Ney 
York: The Century Company. 
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New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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by E. P. Robins. 2 vols. 
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Pau. MILLIKEN, who is quite an expert in the language 
of deaf-mutes, says that one morning lately he was 
coming down on the Avondale car, when he became inter- 
ested in a discussion between two mutes. 

“Say, I want your advice,” said one of them, using his 
hands as vocal organs. 

**T shall be happy to oblige you,” said the other. 

** Are you up on the tricks of women?” inquired the 
first one. 

The second man modestly admitted that he knew 
something of the gentler sex, although he disclaimed 
being an oracle. 


” 


** Well,” resumed the one who wanted advice, ‘“‘ you 
know,Il am in love with Mabel. That pretty little blonde, 
you know. At last 1 made up my mind to propose to 
her. Last night I made the attempt.” 

‘**And she turned you down?” eagerly inquired his 
friend, his hands trembling so with excitement that he 
stuttered badly. | 

“That is what I am coming to,”’ said the first. ‘I 
don't know whether she did or not. You see, I was some- 
what embarrassed, and the words seemed to stick on my 
hands. And there she sat, asdemure as adove. Finally 
my fingers clove together, and I could not say a word. 
Then Mabel got up and turned the gas down.” 

** Well?” 

* Well, what is bothering me is this. Did she do that 
to encourage me and relieve my embarrassment, or did 
she do it so we could not see to talk in the dark, and so 
stop my proposal? ’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


NO OTHER SO GOOD. 

The social life of the present century creates condi- 
tions of motherhood which many times prevent the natu- 
ral supply of food for infants. No so-called infant food 
equals the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


As a performer on the piano, Brahms, the com- 
poser, had an extremely hard touch. This once led a 
musician who was accompanying him on the ‘cello to 
exclaim: 

‘I don't hear myself.” 

‘** Ah,” replied Brahms, ‘‘ you are a lucky fellow.” 

When he left the room after a lively evening among 
friends, he used to remark 

“Tf there is anyone present whose feelings I have not 
hurt, I trust he will receive my humble apology.” 

— Argonaut. 


NOTICE. 


Subscribers to Lire will please give old address as well 
as new when requesting changeof same. Notice of change 
of address should reach us Thursday morning to affect 
the issue of the following week. 


Mistress: Have you cracked those nuts for dessert, 
Sarah? 
Map: I’ve cracked the small ’uns all right, mum: but 
the big ’uns will take stronger jaws than mine to do. 
—T he Sketch. 
‘You seem to be very fond of farces,”’ said the young 
woman at the theatre. 
‘*“Ah, yes,” replied the gentleman with the French 
accent. ‘I sat through Zola’s entire trial.” 
—Washington Star. 
FLo: Do you love me, sweet? 
WILL: Dearly. 
** Would you die for me?” 
‘*No, my precious girl; mine is an undying love.” 
—Philadelphia Call. 
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BRIGHTS DISEASE 


HOT 
BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Statement of Dr. A. M. PAINE, of WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
“The almost drank h 
specific power of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Suis according to te 


indications in the thoroughly established Uric Acid Diathesis as manifested in 
Gout, Dyspepsia, or Bright’s Disease, has been fully demonstrated in many 
cases under my care, but in none more clearly and positively than that of Mrs. 
E. K. Handy, of Manville, R. I., at whose request I make this statement. She 
came under my care after having been for two years in declining health, appar- 
ently in an advanced stage of chronic Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. 
She was exceedingly pallid, with marked puffiness under the eyes, consider- 
able swelling of the ankles at night, a general emaciation, evident Dys- 
peptic symptoms attended with nausea and occasional vomiting. Her failing 
strength, paroxysms of difficult breathing after slight exertion, her intensely 
violent headaches, besides various other Uremic phenomena, excited my 
gravest apprehension. Analysis of the urine, both chemical and microscopic, re- 
vealed the presence of an exceptionably large amount of albumen, fully one- 
half, of the urine in bulk, an abundanceof large and small casts of Hyaline 
form, with wasted Epithelial cells, occasional blood casts, and a very marked 
reduction of normal solids. The case was one that in every way called for 
an exceedingly gloomy prognosis. She _ _ ’ te tty — — 
draughts ecided change for the better 
of hot BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. was soon evident, and this im- 
provement continued, with but few interruptions, until a permanent cure was 
effected. After a lapse of several years, Mrs. Handy continues in fine health.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. Pamphlets on application. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 
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GeorGe FROST®, BosTon,Mass. 


Boston 
Garter 


Easy and 
Secure. 
Extra Supey 

_ Webs. 
Finest Nickel 
Trimmings. MARTINI, WHISKEY, 


The | HOLLAND GIN, Tom GIN, 
Mig VERMOUTH, AND YORK. 
\ ACockTalL Must BE 


| Cotp To Be Goon; To 
GstionBut Ton Serve In Perrect 


Lies flat tothe leg. ConpviTion, Pour 
Camot Unfastert Over Crackeon Ice, 
xe Accidentally. (Not Suaven) STIR 
SOLO RUMHERE : Ano Strain OFF. 
bs Sarovlepain FHF IIE 


£.0.80x1bo4 . 
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ALL OVER THE U. S. 
i woee 1 Br 


are attaching gentlemen to their 
trousers, with elegance and ease. 


NON-ELASTIC, YET PERFECTLY ELASTIC, 


A Paradox? Just investigate 
the ‘‘ graduated’’ cord ends. 





! MCN DIEU, SERAIS-TU MALADE, FRANCISQUE ? 
COMME TU AS LES YEUX HAGARDS ! 
Dessin de B. RABIER. 
—Le Rire. 
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One W/ 


RUNS 0 Vs 








Ask yourfurnisher for t he *‘ Endwell,” or send soc. 
for a sample pair postpaid. Cheaper model, the 
“C.-S.-C.” for2sc. Scarf fastenerfree, for ourfur- 
nisher’s nameifhe does not keep ‘“‘ ‘Endwell B races.’ 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO. 
3 Decatur Ave., Roxbury Crossing, Mass. 


a — MILWAUKEE 
“CHICAGO MILWAUKEE= STPAUL AGO 


RAILWANT 
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Those Finé English Tobacco sr 


Put up by Put _up by W, D. & H. O. WILLS -t2 of Bristol, ristol, England. estward Ho \ 


‘and famous famous the world over for their superb» flavor and exquisite ‘aroma, ¢ai can The ee Castles\ 


be obtained f b d 
If he will not get thata, write | to us for pricelist of the well-known brands, Gold Flakey,ete. ( 
J. W. SURBRUG, Sole Agent, 159 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 











FOR MARINE.SERVICEAnoPAUNCHES 








No Explosions 


woe | DYSPEPSIA 


oF si I icti fdys- 
le Government | o.Uor stu voore twee ovine ot at 


i RY TEE fee : eg b 1k toast, and at t stomach would 
NO H EAT — Inspection oe porns ger digest tome Last March I 


began taking CASCARETS and since theni 
ve Sa have steadily improv ed, until I am as well as I 

— —_—- ee Tan ; ever was in my life.’ ic 

AP ASAP - . See = A ___ ie 777 DAVID H. MurPHY, Newark, O. 





4 Cc |e) 
rhe most EFFICIENT and RELIABLE MOTOR MADE. ABSOLUTELY SAFE nod 


| CATHARTIC 
EASY TO RUN. STARTS AT ONCE. ECONUMICAL. COMPACT. DURABLE. 4 
1'5 to 50 Horse Power. 


Send for our catalogue of Launches and Engines, containing testimonials from those who are TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
‘using them. 


Penns lvania Iron Works Co 50th Street and Lancaster Avenue, Phila., Pa. 
‘ OF 2 Taste Good. Do 
d sa NEW YORK OFFICK, 621 Broadway. | gfogt Never Siokon, Weakon, oF Gripe. Ie, 25e. 0. 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


: : A 1 PE RF JME Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 311 
ag EL N THROAT EASE a BRE ee Sola and ke naranteed by a) cca 
. , (@Xereremn kelp Colerelomr.valemm OFU — NO-T0-BAC gists to OU RE Tobacco Habit, 


a es a Oe bz! ROCHESTER N.Y 







































‘*A BUCK BORED.” 
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The Ideal French Tonic 
FOR BODY AND BRAIN 


wine) 


Since 1863, Endorsed by Medical Faculty 


efficacious agreeable 













STANDARD 
PRICES 


RESC 
BICY 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 
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WHY YOU SHOULD RIDE A 


Crescent Bicycle 


The PRICE as well as the QUALITY 
is guaranteed. If you buya Crescent 
you will never be annoyed by having 
a duplicate of your wheel advertised 
at department-store prices. Cres- 
cents are sold through bicycle deal- 
ers only. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


Cuicaco. Makers. 


RUINART. 













_New Yor York. — 





Absolutely Reliable Always 


emington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway. New York. 
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Rurifoam 
FOR THE TEETH 
Absolutely free from all inju- 
rious substances. Perfect in 

fragrance and delicacy. 


Popular price, 25 cents. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
viel. E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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"19 YEAR OLD” 


all over the world® 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and hurt it. 
This 
is why we want pure soap; 


not 


Pure soap does that. 


and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 
Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. 
sand virtues of soap; this 
You 
trust a soap that has no 


There are a thou- 


one is enough. can 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists: all sorts of peonle use it. 











Incontestable Facts 
in favor of the superiority of our 


OLD GROW RYE 


It has maintained its superiority 
over all others for nearly a century. 


Kentucky. 
Absolute cleanliness. 
The highest possible grade of grain. 
The scientific formula of James Crow, 
Esq., the founder of the brand. 


any other in the United States. 


and the connoisseur. 
liable dealers 


H. B. KIRK & CO., 


Sole Bottlers, 
69 FULTON STREET. 
Also eae? and 27th ai N.Y 


gents for t 
GREAT WESTERN CHAMPAGNE 





FHOMARD K. FOX PRE 


NEW YO! 


Evans’ Ale 


It has the best spring of water in 


It nets the distiller more price than 


All these matters interest the invalid 
Buy only of ree 


Is the ONLY ale quali- 
fied for use 


Ona 
Yacht-— 


or pleasure craft of 
any kind — because 
there is no sediment, 
anl because it is 


Always Ready 


for use in a storm 
just as wellasacalm. 








The ale that cannot spoil. 





34th Annual Stateme 


OF THE 


TRAVELER 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Lif 
Accident Insurance, 

JAMES G. BATTERSON, Presi 






















Hartford, Conn., January 1, | 


Paid-Up Capital, $1,000, 


ASSETS 

Real Estate, . - 1% 

Cash on hand and in Bank, 18 
Leans on bond : nd saree: real 

. OM 


estate i 
Interest accrued but not due, <i ae 


Loans on collateral security... . .. Mf 
Loans on this Company’s Policies, . Ll 
Deferred Life Premiums, x 
Prems. due and unreported on Life 
Policies, 
United States Bonds, me 
State, county, and municipal bi nds, . Selig 
Railroad stucks and bonds, <a 
Bank stocks, oe a a 
Other stocks and bonds, ee 


- $22,868, 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve, 4 per cent., Life Departm’t, $16,080 


Total Assets, . 


Reserve for Re-insurance, Accident 
Department, . . la 
— value Instaliment Life Voli- E 
re a ee 4, 


messrve for Claims resisted for Em- 
ployers,. . . ood a 
Losses unadjusted, . | : a 
Life Premiuins paid in advance P “ 
Special Reserve tor wae taxe 8, 7 
ee ae 1 


. $19.1463 


Excess Security to wetiey: hold- 
ers, : ; 


Total Liabilities, 
$3,722.08 
. $2,722) 


STATISTICS TO DATE. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Surplus to Stockholders, . . 


Life Insurance in force, . $91,882, 
New Life Insurance written in 
. aS Sa eoate 14,507) 


Insurance issued under tre Annuity! 
entered xt the commuted vaiue theret 
quired by law 
Returned to ’Policy- holders in 

97, 


1,235, 
. 13,1503 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Returned to — y- eames! since 
1864, : 


Number Accident Claims paid in 1897, 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, ai 
Keturned to Policy-holders in ; 
Sree ook vate -anicae as eee $ 1,381, 
Returned to Policy-holders 
since 1864, .... . , 21,2100 








mneeet to Policy-holders 
n 1897, — & 2.617, 
Retarned ‘to Policy-holders ; 
sinced 34,3604 










GEORGE ELLIS, Secretary. 

JOHN E. MORRIS. Ass’t Secretary, 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup't of 4 
J. B. LEWIS, M D., Surzeon and Adi 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Co 














